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his'Own massive, rich, and versatile mind in constant intimacy with the 
successive classes. This source of influence, it is obvious, can he made 
fully availing only where the students are comparatively few, and the 
outside claims of society by no means urgent ; but it is an advantage 
which goes very far toward compensating the students of some of our 
smaller colleges for the absence of the extensive apparatus of instruc- 
tion enjoyed at Harvard or Yale. We believe that at none of our 
colleges is better work done, or with happier results, than at Williams 
College. Mr. Durfee is a loyal graduate of this institution, and we 
have long admired his single-hearted devotion to its interests and its 
fame. To him there is no place so dear, no seat of learning so august, 
no men so worthy to be honored, as his alma mater and her boards of 
instruction and government. He has done his work lovingly and well, 
and has produced a volume of great and various merit, containing a 
full history of the College, life-sketches of its founder, benefactors, and 
more distinguished office-holders, and memoranda of several special 
festivals of commemoration which have been held by its Alumni. The 
work is enriched by engravings of the College buildings, and by two or 
three portraits. 

24. — Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb. By W. W. 
Goodwin, Ph. D. Cambridge : Sever and Francis. 1860. 12mo. 
pp. 311. 

The Greek verb, in a master's hand, was no doubt the most subtile, 
delicate, and flexible instrument ever employed for the conveyance of 
thought, — an instrument which needed so skilful handling that it 
could not survive the decline of the national intellect, but yielded up 
many of its forms, to take on instead of them auxiliary verbs analogous 
to ours. On a full understanding of the capacities of the verb, with its 
modifying words and phrases, depend, more than on anything else, the 
accurate comprehension and elegant translation of classic Greek. But 
the verb must be used in order to be understood ; and long and varied 
practice in writing Greek alone can fit the pupil to read it well. Mr. 
Goodwin's book is designed to render to students the needed aid in 
both writing and reading. It gives a minute analysis of the Greek 
verb in all its forms and positions, with copious lists of examples under 
each. The author's well-known attainments as a scholar and his expe- 
rience as a teacher are a much better guaranty than our word could be 
that the work is well done. We, however, can at least bear our testi- 
mony to the clearness and explicitness with which the rules and princi- 
ples are stated. In turning over the pages we can find not a single 
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sentence which needs a second reading, nor a principle so worded that 
it might not assume at once a definite form in the apprehension and 
memory of the learner. An English and a Greek alphabetical Index 
fit the work for use as a reference- book. 



25. — A History of the Grammar School, or, " The Free Schoole of 
1645 in Roxburie." With Biographical Sketches of the Ministers of 
the First Church, and other Trustees. By C. K. Dillaavay, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Trustees. Roxbury : John Backup. 1860. 
12mo. pp. 202. 

This school received its first permanent endowment in 1672, by the 
will of Thomas Bell, who bequeathed for its support nearly two hun- 
dred acres of land in Roxbury. The property now belonging to it 
amounts to between seventy and eighty thousand dollars, exclusive of 
nearly a hundred acres of leased land, which will not revert to the 
Trustees till A. D. 1916. The historical portion of this volume is, of 
course, chiefly of local value ; while the biographical sketches it con- 
tains — among others of John Eliot, Increase Sumner, John Lowell, 
father and son, and Joseph and Paul Dudley — have a more extended 
and general interest, and are very happily drawn. The entire work 
bears luculent traces of the care and skill of its accomplished author. 



26. — The African Slave-Trade. By Rev. Rufus W. Clark. Bos- 
ton: 1860. 16mo. pp. 102. 

This little volume is issued by the American Tract Society. It deals 
not with slavery as it is entailed upon a portion of our confederacy, 
but confines itself solely to the history of the slave-trade, and to the 
question of its legal reopening, in the light of the nineteenth century. 
Dr. Clark has incorporated with his own burning words those of a long 
array of philanthropists and statesmen, including not a few slaveholders 
and non-interventionists. The treatise is a cumulative argument of 
great power, and, as it makes no assault on the established institutions 
of the South, it can hardly fail to find response in the convictions and 
sympathies of patriotic and Christian men in the slaveholding States. 
We believe that slavery as it is should be left to the municipal law of 
the States in which it exists ; but we rejoice in every strong voice 
that is raised against a traffic which, however venial in earlier times, 
is now an outrage against civilization, humanity, and religion. 



